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A Framework for Evaluating State and 
Local Policies for Inclusion 







In 1975, the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (P.L 94-1 42)' guaranteed the right of 
every student with a disability to a free, appropri- 
ate public education. Although many schools were 
serving some students with disabilities at that time, 
the landmark legislation ensured that no student, 
regardless of the severity of his or her disability, 
could be turned away by the public education sys- 
tem. P.L. 94-142 also provided official sanction for 
the bureaucratic development of special educa- 
tion. The federal legislation unfortunately spawned 
the growth of policies, rules, and regulations at the 
federal, state and local level whose premise was 
that special education is separate education. 

Ttie Separaltiioini off OnoWireini tfrom Gemieiral 
EdiLscateon 

Since 1 975, special education has continued 
to grow as a separate and separating system. That 
is, while significant strides were made in develop- 
ing diagnostic and teaching strategies that could 



be used with students who have a variety of dis- 
abilities, those strategies were applied increasingly 
in educational settings that were "special"- that is, 
separate from the classroom, neighborhood 
school, and community of the student in special 
education. As students moved away from the 
general education environment, they also moved 
away from the accepted curriculum and expecta- 
tions that applied to other students in the commu- 
nity. Having been educated to believe that they 
did not have the expertise to work with students 
with disabilities, many general education teachers 
and school personnel abdicated responsibility for 
the education of students with disabilities to oth- 
ers. Separate governance and finance structures 
were developed to support the separate system of 
special education. And policies were developed 
throughout the entire educational system to sup- 
port a special, separate system of education. 

Advocates for inclusion^ support the need for 
specialized services, but do not support separate 



' This act was amended in 1990 and is now the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, or IDEA. 

^ As defined in Winners All: A Call for Inclusive Schools (NASBE, 1992), inclusion means that students in special education — to 
the maximum extent possible — receive their in-school educational services in the general education classroom with appropriate 
in-class supfx>rt. Included students attend their neighborhood school with their age and grade peers. In inclusive districts, the 
profx>rtion of students labeled for special services is relatively uniform for all of the schools within the district, and that ratio 
reflects the proportion of people with disabilities in society at large. . 
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education. Advocates are concerned about the 
lower expectations educators frequently have for 
students in special education, as well as the social 
isolation that results from students going to classes 
and schools with students who are not from their 
community. While families and advocates have 
been working on a student-by-student basis to re- 
turn segregated students with disabilities to the 
general education classroom, their efforts have 
often run up against a culture with negative atti- 
tudes toward students with disabilities. These atti- 
tudes are embodied in a labyrinth of state and lo- 
cal policies that make students' inclusion the ex- 
ception, not the rule. Families and advocates are 
now working to change or limit the effects of the 
plethora of policies, laws, rules and regulations 
that separate children with disabilities from the 
general education school, classroom and student. 

It is their hope that policies that support the phi- 
losophy of specialized services and support in the 
general education environment may then inform 
and promote inclusionary practices and student 
placement decisions for all students with disabilities. 

Policies that have the effect of segregating 
students by disability may be found both in gen- 
eral education and special education. Their effect 
may be by omission or commission. For instance, 
by omitting any mention of students with disabili- 
ties from state standards documents, policy makers 
may be sending a signal to local districts that the 
standards do not apply to students with disabili- 
ties. By not referring to general education, age- 
appropriate curriculum objectives on student 
Individualized Educational Plans (lEPs), special 
education teachers send a signal to parents and 
general education teachers that the curriculum is 
not pertinent for these children. 

Other policies more directly segregate stu- 
dents. A state funding formula that provides a 
district with special education dollars based on the 
number and type of special education classrooms 
established by the district, encourages the district 
to set up separate special education classes. 
Similarly, general student aid funding formulas 
that do not provide a district with the basic per 
pupil allocation for any student with an lEP en- 
courage districts to remove those differently- 



funded students from the general class so that they 
can be accounted for, and funded by, special 
education. 

Standards-Based, Systemic Reform 

In an effort to help state and local policy 
makers, practitioners, and families determine if 
the general education policies of their state or 
district support the inclusion of students with 
disabilities, CISP developed an analytical frame- 
work. 

The framework was developed using the 
prevailing paradigm for educational reform in 
virtually every state: standards-based, systemic 
reform. This paradigm holds that if high, rigorous 
standards are created for all students and clearly 
communicated to educators, students, parents, 
business leaders, policy makers and the commu- 
nity at large, then all will focus their efforts on the 
same goals. In this way, the curriculum takes on a 
heightened importance in the educational equa- 
tion. It is assumed that all students, both rich and 
poor, those who speak English as their primary 
language or not, should reach the same high 
standards. Furthermore, standards-based reform 
assumes there will be less state and federal regula- 
tion in order to provide local districts and schools 
the maximum amount of flexibility that might be 
needed to help students reach the standards. The 
tradeoff for greater flexibility is accountability — 
that is, holding schools and districts accountable 
for educational results. In this model, it is the 
actual outcomes of the system — whether or not 
students achieve the standards — that matter. 
Hence, student evaluation becomes the primary 
measure of the system. Districts that consistently 
fail to get students to reach those standards are, in 
some states, in jeopardy of being dissolved into 
neighboring districts or taken over by state officials. 

Standards-based, systemic reform also calls 
for aligning all facets of policy to support the 
standards so that reform will be system wide. The 
proposed framework is based on six major policy 
areas that should address any educational initia- 
tive: curriculum, student assessment, accountabil- 
ity, personnel development and professional 
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training, finance and governance. Current educa- 
tional reformers seek to ensure that the student 
standards become the foundation of the curricu- 
lum and student assessment. Furthermore, reform- 
ers seek to hold schools and districts accountable 
for ensuring that students actuallyobtain those 
standards. They seek to align teacher and other 
personnel development policies so that educators 
are required to; (1) have the same knowledge and 
skills as those asked of students, and (2) know how 
to teach those standards to students. The stan- 
dards-based, system wide approach to educar 
tional reform provides the context for most 
current state and local education policy and 
hence the content for our framework. 

Inclusive Policy Goals iin Standairds-lBased, 
Systemic Reform 

In this framework, the major policy goals for 
standards-based reform are: 

Curriculum — curricula that embody high expec- 
tations and standards for achieving individual 
potential; 

Assessment — measurable results for teaching and 
learning; 

>4ccou/ifab/7/fy — responsibility among all stake- 
holders; 

Professional Development — necessary training 
and tools for all personnel; 

fu/id;/ig — funding that maximizes the use of 
every education dollar; and 

Governance — central leadership and support 
with local control and responsibility. 

In addition, the framework is based on the 
following overall assumptions: 

o The educational needs of students are not 
defined by an assigned category or level of 
severity of disability; 



o To the maximum extent possible, students 
with special needs should be meaningfully 
included in the regular education program; 

o Educators should strive for culturally-compe- 
tent, family-centered policies, based on a 
clear vision of high expectations for the 
education of a// children, including those 
with severe disabilities, in inclusive environ- 
ments; and 

o Technology plays an integral role in virtually 
all aspects of policy development and school 
practice, including the acquisition of skills 
necessary for all students to function in an 
information age. 

Given the context of standards-based, sys- 
temic reform, what would be the major policy 
objectives for general education in inclusive 
schools? First, in the area of curriculum, different 
instructional approaches and materials should be 
made available that could be appropriately used 
with a variety of student populations, but all 
curricula should use the same student standards as 
their foundation, for instance, communication 
skills, problems solving skills. Advocates have 
long been concerned that the funding stream that 
provides additional support for a student can 
dictate and define the curriculum for that student. 
For instance. Title I students (formerly Chapter I) 
often receive the "compensatory" curriculum, 
special education students may receive the "func- 
tional" curriculum or the "deaf curriculum." 
Categorically driven funding streams serve to 
further segregate students within educational 
systems and create unnecessary variability in 
curriculum and instructional practices. Such 
variations in curriculum and instruction should not 
be based on a disability label or any particular 
category of f u nd i ng . 

An inclusive policy goal in assess/ne/if would 
be that states and districts utilize a variety of 
student assessments to test student proficiency in 
the standards. The assessment policies and proce- 
dures would require specific accommodations for 
student disabilities, such as having tests provided 
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in braille or allowing students to take tests 
untimed. In addition, states and districts would 
require testing adaptations and alternative assess- 
ments for students unable to take the official 
assessments even with accommodations. Coupled 
with this, states and districts would eliminate 
testing exclusion policies that allow districts to 
categorically exclude students with lEPs from the 
testing process altogether, since each student 
would be assessed in some fashion. Student test 
scores for those with lEPs who took a modified or 
alternative assessment would be reported sepa- 
rately from the general student population in 
district reports. 

Inclusive accountability policies would rely 
on student achievement data from every student 
within a school or district. (Currently many states 
allow districts to exclude students who have taken 
an adapted or alternative assessment from state 
accountability reports.) However, to evaluate the 
impact and/or outcomes of supports to students 
with disabilities, it would be necessary to disaggre- 
gate assessment data for students with disabilities 
from the general student population data. In 
addition, special education accountability would 
rely on indicators of student success and the 
quality of the teaching and learning environment 
(as does general education accountability), rather 
than on compliance monitoring based on the 
students' due process rights. Examples of general 
education quality indicators include: the instruc- 
tional climate, curriculum, instructional method- 
ologies used in a district, and district professional 
development plans. On the other hand, account- 
ability based on compliance monitoring assures 
that proper notification was given to each family 
for the procedures of testing, qualifying for special 
education, and creating and reviewing lEPs for 
their child in special education. However, a 
compliance review does not monitor student 
achievement or the overall quality of the educa- 
tional program. 

An inclusive policy goal \n personnel train- 
ing and professional development supports and 
encourages the involvement of all personnel in 
addressing the learning needs of a diverse student 
population, including students with disabilities. 



Included in this would be state certification re- 
quirements that focus on adapting curriculum and 
instructional practices for a variety of learning 
styles. Pre-service, field-based teaching experi- 
ences would be conducted in inclusive classrooms 
to the maximum extent possible. Training for 
existing personnel would be conducted jointly for 
all service providers — general and special educa- 
tion teachers, paraeducators and specialists. 

Classes would be co-taught and/or curriculum 
content from various fields integrated, with an 
emphasis on making accommodations and design- 
ing learning supports. The overall focus of training 
would be on the similarities among student needs 
and making appropriate accommodations as 
necessary, rather than on student "differences" that 
are often then translated to mean "deficiencies." 

Inclusive funding policies would seek to link 
various streams of education funding to one 
another and to the basic student aid formula. First, 
inclusive funding policies would allow a variety of 
categorical funds (e.g., special education, limited 
English proficient (LEP), migrant education, and 
Title I) to be combined to serve a student popula- 
tion that may: (1) qualify for more than one cat- 
egory of funding, (2) be so pervasive in a particular 
school that to provide general support to the 
whole school is more efficient, or (3) individually 
not qualify the school for a significant amount of 
resources, such as a full-time teacher or classroom 
aide, but in combination can. Second, inclusive 
funding policies linked to the basic student aid 
formula would ensure that as the basic aid formula 
increased, so would the special categorical fund- 
ing (andvice versa), so that special programs 
would not be competing with the basic program in 
a particular school. Finally, inclusive funding 
policies would ensure that a district received the 
same amount of money for a particular student 
regardless of where the student received services. 
That is, the funding system would be placement 
neutral. 

Inclusive governance policies would princi- 
pally unite the lines of authority so that local and 
state leaders would feel a greater sense of owner- 
ship for all students, rather than just the "regular" 
student population. This would require an admin- 
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istrative structure within the educational system 
that serves all students, rather than maintaining 
separate systems for general and special education 
and other student populations. In addition, 
school-level, local site councils (through site-based 
management) would have authority over special 
education as well as general education and would 
be provided adequate training to consider the 
needs of students with disabilities in their planning. 

The policy goals, along with the inclusive 
policy objectives are summarized in Table A on 
pages 10-11. 

Questions for Policy Makers and 
Practitioners in Assessing Key Aspects of 
Education Reform 

The actual policies in these six general areas 
are multi-faceted and complex. In order to evaluate 
the extent to which the policies in your state or 
school district support inclusion, the following 
state- and local-level questions should be explored 
in each of the six policy areas. 

Curriculum 

States generally refer to two levels of stan- 
dards: Content standards that define what should 
be taught and performance standards that describe 
at what level a child should have mastered a 
content standard. 

State- Level Questions 

o Has the state adopted standards that are broad 
in scope and purpose? That is, do the stan- 
dards encompass more than strictly academic 
outcomes as defined by the traditional disci- 
plines? 

o Are the performance standards appropriate for 
students with disabilities as well? If not, what 
changes need to be made by the state? 

o Does the state provide a model curriculum, 
curriculum frameworks or examples of curricu- 
lum adaptations, based on the same standards. 



that could be used with students with signifi- 
cantdisabilities? 

District-Level Questions 

o Are parents and other community members 
aware of the curriculum and are they actively 
involved in the development and review of 
the district's curriculum? 

o What is the approved curriculum in the 
district? Does the district develop/ provide 
model curricula or examples of curriculum 
adaptations that could be used with students 
with significant disabilities or any student 
characteristic(s)? 

o Do all students have the opportunity to access 
the core curriculum in a manner that takes 
into consideration their individual disabilities 
and learning styles? 

What processes and provisions are available 
for adapting or modifying the curriculum to 
meet the needs of a variety of students? 

o Does the district utilize instructional methods 
and materials that are responsive to the needs 
of a heterogeneous school population? Has 
the district established specific instructional 
priorities andgoals for meeting the learning 
needs of each and every child? Does the 
district encourage teachers to utilize new 
strategies for accommodating diverse student 
learning needs in every classroom? 

Assessment 

State-Level Questions 

o Does the state have written guidelines and 
exemplars for the participation of students 
with disabilities in state assessments used for 
accountability purposes?* 

o Does the state have written guidelines and 
exemplars for the use of accommodations by 
students with disabilities in state assessment 
systems?* 
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o Does the state have written requirements, 
guidelines and exemplars for the use of 
alternative assessments by students with 
significant disabilities who are unable to 
participate in the standard state assessment 
system? 

o Does the state prohibit certain groups of 
students to be excluded from the state assess- 
ment system? 

o Does the state have written guidelines and 
exemplars for reporting assessment results for 
students with disabilities in state assess- 
ments?* 

* Source: Adapted from the National Center on Educa- 
tional Outcomes' Draft Criteria for Evaluating State or 
District Large-Scale Assessment Guidelines for Students 
with Disabilities, April 1996. 

District-Level Questions 

o Is the performance of all students considered 
in assessing the student population of the 
district? If so, what measures are used in 
assessing students with disabilities? 

o Are assessments based on curricular content? 

o Are students encouraged to demonstrate their 
proficiency in a variety of ways? Are multiple 
methods of assessing student understanding 
utilized in classrooms? 

o Do districts provide alternative formats and 
accommodations when assessing the learning 
needs of students with disabilities who cannot 
participate in standard district assessments? 
What accommodations are provided as the 
tool(s) for assessment? 

o Do district policies promote including special 
populations in assessments rather than ex- 
cluding them? 

o Does the district prohibit the exclusion of 
certain students from the district assessment 
systems altogether? 



Accountability 
State-Level Questions 

o Does the state have an accountability system 
focused on the process of teaching and 
learning for allstudents versus accountability 
focused only on environmental conditions 
such as how many books are in the library or 
space requirements for classrooms? 

o Does the state's accountability system focus 
on student performance as the basis for 
capturing data on student learning? Are the 
assessment data for students with disabilities 
disaggregated, yet part of a district's report? 

o Does the state collect data on the number of 
students excluded from state assessments in a 
district and follow up when the percentage of 
excluded students is too high? 

o Do accountability models that provide pro- 
grammatic and regulatory flexibility consider 
student outcomes for students with disabilities? 

o Are there any quality indicators articulated for 
students with disabilities and other special 
student populations in statewide accountabil- 
ity plans? 

o Is special education monitoring linked to 
district accountability/accreditation proce- 
dures? 

o Does the system of accountability provide 
rewards and sanctions to schools and locali- 
ties; that is, does the accountability system 
matter to the local districts? 

o Does the state include special education in 
consolidated plans submitted to the federal 
government? 

District-Level Questions 

o Does the district maintain a results-oriented 
data collection, analysis and reporting system- 
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-aligned with the state accountability system- 
that focuses on the types of services students 
need, not labels or placement? 

o Does the system include reporting mecha- 
nisms to local boards of education and 
student advocacy groups? 

o Does the district produce a "report card" on 
schools? Do schools produce "report cards" 
on themselves and share them with the 
community? Are students with disabilities 
included in that reporting process? 

o Are all members of the community (i.e., 
parents, teachers, faculty, administrators, 
civic leaders, students, etc.) part of the review 
groups for student exhibitions? 

o Do district-level data systems track the 

progress of students in inclusive programs as 
well as those served in segregated, pull-out 
programs? 

o Does the district include special education in 
consolidated plans or in district strategic 
plans for the state? 

Personnel Development and Professional 

Training 

State-Level Questions 

o Does the state support a system of personnel 
development and professional training that 
addresses the learning needs of students with 
the full range of abilities? 

o Do state licensure requirements and licensure 
categories promote or hinder the develop- 
ment of a broad cadre of effective teaching 
practices for all students? 

o Does the professional development system 
encourage joint training opportunities for 
general and special education students? 



o Do continuing education requirements in 
states promote the development of teaching 
competencies for a broad array of learners? 

o Are special education teachers regularly 
involved in general education, statewide 
teacher trainingprograms and networks in 
areas such as performance-based assessment, 
math and science education, and writing 
across the curriculum? 

District-Level Questions 

o Are professional development opportunities 
and funds utilized to develop teacher, staff 
and administrator competencies in respond- 
ing to the needs of all students? 

o Does the district provide opportunities for 
personnel to collaborate and share expertise 
about meeting the needs of students with 
disabilities? Are special education and 
related service specialists available to support 
teachers? 

o Do staff development activities address the 
needs of a diverse student population? 

o Is staff development time used for a mixture 
of activities, such as new knowledge dissemi- 
nation, dialogue (goals, mission, direction), 
and curriculum planning? 

o Does the district include parents in its profes- 
sional development activities? Are staff 
development activities open to the school's 
other stakeholders to work with and achieve 
better results for students with the full range 
of abilities and disabilities? 

Funding 

State-Level Questions 

o Do the state special education funding poli- 
cies allow districts to draw down the same 
amount of money for students who receive 
their services in the general education class- 
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room as those who receive their services in 
special education classrooms or separate 
special education schools? 

o Does the state's funding system provide 
districts with adequate fiscal resources to 
meet the needs of all students? 

o Does the state utilize its discretionary dollars 
to promote unified, inclusive programming 
and professional development that links 
general education to teachers of special 
population students? 

o Does the state allow transfers of state funds 
between broad categories, such as from 
transportation to personnel? (Such cost 
shifting is often needed in inclusive districts 
as special transportation costs decrease and 
personnel needs increase.) 

o Does the state sponsor cost studies with 
respect to new programmatic innovations, 
such as support teams, inclusion, and "push- 
in" ancillary staff/services, such as Occupa- 
tional Therapy and Physical Therapy? 

District-Level Questions 

o Do districts use special education and general 
education dollars in a way that complements 
rather thanduplicates materials and services? 

o Are special education resources used to 
ensure that the general education environ- 
ment meets the needs of all students? 

o Have district studies been undertaken on the 
cost of maintaining separate systems for 
general and special education? If so, what 
were the findings? 

Governance 

State-Level Questions 

o Do the state's administrative education 

structures promote the delivery of instruction 



for all students in the regular education 
environment? 

o I s the state department of ed ucation orga- 
nized into a unified system based on func- 
tion, such as curriculum, assessment and 
finance, versus special programs such as 
special education, compensatory education, 
and gifted and talented education? 

o Do state education agencies interact with 
other social service agencies and organiza- 
tions to support school-linked, integrated 
services? 

o Do state policies with respect to school 
choice and charter schools attend to the equity 
issues related to students with disabilities? 

District-Level Questions 

o How much responsibility do building leaders 
have for personnel and services for all stu- 
dents in the school? 

o Are those represented on school committees, 
school site councils and other governance 
structures familiar with the needs of all 
students in the building? 

o Are principals responsible for all teachers in 
the school? Do principals evaluate all teach- 
ers, including itinerant services, in the 
school? 

o Do the district school board, superintendent 
and appropriate district administrators ensure 
that bargaining agreements are consistent 
with the spirit of IDEA? Are special education 
staff responsible to building principals rather 
than central administrators? 

o If there are site-based managers and school- 
site councils, are they provided with training 
in inclusive programming and special educa- 
tion so that resources are deployed at the 
school level in such a way as to promote 
inclusion and consider the needs of all 
students? 
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Cooclysiomi 

This framework provides guidance to school 
administrators, teachers, parents and other 
stakeholders seeking to support the inclusion of 
students with disabilities in the overall education 
system. Based on the major policy areas that are 
being used to implement standards based reform 
in the general education system, the framework 
seeks to support inclusion within current reform 
efforts. The framework provides stakeholders 
with questions they may use in evaluating the 
extent to which the current general education 
policies in their state or district support the needs 
of students with disabilities, as well as the needs 
of other student populations. 

A variety of stakeholders are working to 
support students with disabilities in general 
education classrooms to ensure their access to 



high, rigorous standards, normalized student 
expectations and a regular social environment. 
Working on a student-by-student basis, they face a 
plethora of special and general education policies. 
The premise of these policies is that students with 
disabilities will have different expectations, a 
different curriculum, and different teachers and 
will not be part of state and district assessment and 
accountability systems. 

Although written policies alone cannot 
change the behavior and attitudes of some educa- 
tors about inclusion, policies that presume that 
students with disabilities should be included in the 
overall system and reform, will make it easier to 
include individual students in the future. 

For further information concerning the use of 
this framework, contact Doug Fisher at 619-594- 
71 79, Gail McGregor at 406-243-2348, or Virginia 
Roach at 703-684-4000. 
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Table A: A Framework for Assessing State and Local Policies for All 



State and District 
Policy Area 


Curriculum 


Assessment 


Accountability 


General Poucy 
Goal 


Curriculum that 
Embodies High 
Expectations and 
Standards for 
Achieving Individual 
Potential 


Measurable 
Results for 
Teaching and 
Learning 


Responsibilities 
among All 
Stakeholders 


Inclusive Policy 
Objective/Criteria 


A curriculum based on 
standards that are 
sufficiently broad to 
support the learning 
needs of all students; 
curriculum includes 
academic and skill 
areas. 


A set of assessments 
aligned with state 
and local standards 
for student perfor- 
mance that allow for 
varied assessments 
and utilize a broad 
array of accommoda- 
tions for testing and 
learning with mini- 
mal exclusions 
provided for students 
with disabilities. 


A multi-faceted ac- 
countability system 
focused on student 
performance and the 
process of teaching 
and learning for all 
students, instead of 
compliance monitor- 
ing as the primary 
emphasis, with clear 
rewards and sanctions 
applied to schools and 
localities. 
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Students within the Context of General Education Reform 



Personnel Training 
and Development 


Funding 


Governance 


Necessary Training 
and Tools for All 
Personnel 


Maximum Use of 
Every Education 
Dollar 


Central Leadership 
and Support with 
Local Control and 
Responsibility 


A comprehensive . 
system of professional 
' trainirig that supports 
and encourages the 
involvement of all 
personnel in address- 
ing the learning needs 
of students with the 
full range of abilities 
and disabilities. 


A unified funding 
system which 
supports the varied 
learning needs and 
abilities of all stu- 
dents. 


An administrative structure 
within the educational 
system that serves all 
students rather than main- 
taining separate systems for 
general and special educa- 
tion and other special . 
student populations. In 
addition, local site councils 
would be provided ad- 
equate training to Include ,, 
the needs of students with 
disabilities in their plan- 
ning. 
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The CISP Issue Brief series is a collaborative publication of the Consortium on Inclusive Schooling 
Practices (CISP), a five-year project (86V-40007) supported by the U.S. Department of Education, 

Office of Special Education, under a cooperative agreement with the Allegheny-Singer Research 
Institute (ASRI). Principal partners with ASRI include the National Association of State Boards of 
Education, San Diego State University, and the University of Montana. 

CISP produces a variety of Issue Briefs each year for education policy makers and practitioners 
interested in developing inclusive education systems and communities. A listing of existing and future 
Issue Briefs and other CISP products is available on CISP's World Wide Web Site (http://www.asri.edu/ 
CFSP) or in hard copy. For print material requests or other information about the CISP project, contact: 
Michael Caruso, National Association of State Boards of Education, 1012 Cameron Street, Alexandria, 
VA 22314, (703) 684-4000, (703) 836-2313 (Fax), E-mail:Michaelc@nasbe.org. 




Preparation of this document was supported by Cooperative 
Agreement (86V-40007) from the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education Programs, to Allegheny Singer 
Research Institute. The opinions expressed herein do not 
represent those of the U.S. Department of Education and no 
official endorsement should be inferred. 
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